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A Review of the History of Music before 
Mozart. 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 

The annals of the race testify, that Music was 
already known and practised before the flood; on 
the other hand, the annals of Music itself show, 
that it dates only from yesterday and scarcely 
counts four centuries of existence. This high 
antiquity and this extraordinary youth are easily 
reconciled, if we make a distinction, which the 
historians appear to have too much neglected; a 





distinction which explains many obscure and even 
inexplicable things in the texts of these historians. 
There is a Music in the state of nature, anda 
music in the state of Art; the one, as old as the 
world, is as natural to man as speech ; the other 
men sought long before they found it. What was 
called the history of Music by the people of an- 
tiquity or of the Middle Ages, is nothing but a 
more or less conjectural assertion ; indeed we may 
assume the utter fruitlessness of all attempts to 
find such actual history before the revival of 
music under the auspices and the protection of 
the Roman Catholic Church in Europe. 

Music in the state of nature and Music in the 
state of Art differ not at all from one another in 
their elementary principle. Both spring from the 
feeling of a natural law, which is the harmonic 
Trichord or Perfect Chord, and Jwhich presents 
itself in the double form of a succession and of a 
simultaneous combination of tones: that is to 
say, of Melody andof Harmony. The intervals* 
heard at the same time are Harmony; but hear 
them one after the other, and you have Melody. 


HARMONY. MELODY. 








Thus we see, that the Melody originally is 
nothing but a chord resolved into its elements, and 
that the chord is a snatch of Melody blended into 
one compound sound. Melody represents the 
form, Harmony the substance. Every melody, 
that did not spring out of an accord, and that 
could not be joined to some sort of a bass, would 
utterly conflict with the claims of hearing; it 
would have no kindred harmony with any emotion 
of the soul; it would correspond to no feeling, to 
no thought musically expressible, and therefore 
would be no melody. Accordingly the most re- 
fined Aria, as well as the most barbaric national 
songs, have their origin in the Chord. A¢t all 
events, I have found no exception to this, either 
in the examples of Chinese and Canadian music 
found in J. J. Rousseau’s dictionary, or in the 
Turkish and Persian songs, which I have heard 
sung by natives. On the contrary, the songs and 
dances of the Canadian savages would conform to 
the principles of the simplest and most natural 
relations of Harmony, were they reduced to strict 
notation. A child would find the bass to them. 


* We retain the term intervals in this and similar cases, be- 


cause we find it in the original ; although it is not a strict use 
of | which founds the distances between tones with 
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the tones themselves.— Note of the Translator. 








We will not speak here of the systems of Ra- 
meau and of Nardini. The physico-mathemati- 
cal question concerns us not. The main thing is 
to know, that the union of the three tones, which 
compose the perfect major Chord, has its type in 
nature, and that the law gradually guessed or dis- 
covered by the instinct of the composers, acquired 
the unimpeachable validity of law, some centu- 
ries later, by the discovery of the phenomenon, 
called the generation of the harmonics. But even 
if this phenomenon were yet to be discovered, 
this musical truth, however doubtful it might ap- 
pear in the eyes of the learned, would still remain 
a settled thing for the musicians; for the proofs in 
Art have nothing in common with those of Science. 
Our proof rests upon the fact, that all in Music 
springs out of the Accord, since all may be re- 
duced back to this, from the song of the savage, 
to the Zauberflite overture inclusive. 

In thus tracing the musical instinct of humanity 
to the consciousness of a secret law of nature, I 
have not forgotten, that nature only yields the 
Major harmony, and that it is the Minor that pre- 
dominates in the aboriginal melodies. But we 
should not forget also that, in our human state 
of imperfection, the physical laws of the creation 
cannot always be conformed with absolute preci- 
sion to the material necessities of the race. And 
so the law of harmony either never was, or has 
at some time ceased to, be in perfect unison with 
all the feelings of the soul. It had to be divided 
to render it complete. Beside the Major Trichord 
there stood another, apparently the same in form 
and intervals; but the Third was tuned down half 
a tone, and by this fruitful modification, the arche- 
type whereof lay in another nature than that of 
the human heart, Music could be brought into 
unison with all the conditions of existence in this 
vale of tears. By this means it was one day to 
find expression for all the passions, all the suffering, 
by which we feel that we exist; even as it was 
destined to become the comforter, in making itself 
the most faithful echo, of the soul. 

I have told what the music of Nature and that of 
Art possess in common; we must now also inves- 
tigate the distinctive properties which each has 
by itself and must have always. The natural 
musician has only a vague feeling of the law of 
harmony, which suffices him for the delivery of 
his song in the form of a broken Chord, but which 
gives him no knowledge of the Chord itself. He 
can keep in the Key and use it according to the 
combinations of the correct scale, without ever 
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knowing this entirely. The distinctive notes, the 
Sevenths, are almost always wanting to him. In 
the very small number of modulations, in which 
his ear helps him out, he limits himself to the 
tones that lie nearest in respect to the ease with 
which they may be sounded. Thus for example 
the Russian songs, (some of which may properly 
be reckoned among primitive music, as well on 
account of their remarkable simplicity, as on 
account of their plainly very ancient text,) pro 
ceed very frequently from the Major into the 
relative Minor Key (from C to A), or from the 
Minor into the Minor Chord of the Fifth (from 
A to E), and the reverse. When the melody 
moves in that way between three or four full 
chords, without the mediation of the Seventh, it 
must necessarily sound undetermined, meagre and 
monotonous, pleasing as its expression may seem, 
especially to natives. 

In music in the state of nature, vocal and in- 
strumental execution, in proportion to the mechan- 
ical progress it has made and the greater or less 
difficulties to be overcome in learning it, may in 
and for itself constitute an art; but this art has 
not anything in common with the art of composi- 
tion, with which alone we are now concerned, 
and which has no actual existence, if it be not 
founded on a positive knowledge and a cultivated 
feeling of Harmony. 

The first step towards composition was made 
the moment when musicians began to fit together 
intervals in the harmonic form. But from that 
point to the beginnings of the true Art there was 
still, as we shall see, a long distance. The Chord 
remained the starting-point of musical science, 
its guide through all the dreary labyrinth of theory, 
the sure measure of its progress, and the goal of 
its technical development. The principle once 
found, there only needed to deduce from it the 
gradual results and applications; to subject the 
ear’s suggestions to an ever more extended com- 
mentary; to compose new chords according to 
the given relations of the Trichord, and to fix the 
diatonic scale. Every such discovery enriched 
Harmony, as it then was; and since among the 
principal or natural chords there is not one, 
which, when developed, was not transformed into 
a member of a melodic phrase, these very dis- 
coveries prepared for the future just somany new 
forms and expressions; whence it follows, that 
perfected melody, or melody in the state of Art, 
was and could have been only the result of the 
perfected knowledge of accords. The whole his- 
tory of Music is but the verification of this truth. 

Another truth, which holds as well in theory as 
in practice, is, that every other way to music as 
an Art fails to conduct us to the goal, and that 
every system of music, which rests upon another 
basis than the Chord, is not the Art. Nay, such 
a system would necessarily give results, that have 
no place amid the phenomena of natural music, 
which even in its rudest inspirations is led by an 
instinct of the law of Harmony, and of which 
true Art is only the fulfilment, by no means the 
denial. Musical antiquity, represented by the 
Greeks, went astray upon these false systematic 
paths; so also did the Middle Age. 

A remarkable phenomenon of the last century 
was the earnest controversy that was waged about 
the ancient and the modern music, that is to say, 
about the known and the unknown. Two things 
are here to be remarked. In the first place, the 


) two men most familiar with this, Burney and 
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Forkel, who had sacrificed or rather ° wasted 
many years of their lives in writing a history of 
the Greek music, confess that they did not pre- 
cisely know what the Greek music was. In the 
second place, (and this is the most note-worthy), 
the advocates of the ancient and the advocates of 
the modern, even in the hottest part of the battle, 
both agreed, that the Greeks had no knowledge 
of Harmony, so obvious was this fact to every 
one. This alone should decide the question — 
If the Greeks did not know Harmony, what 
did they know of Music? If they did not 
know Harmony, then they had no Melody, or at 
least they could have had no more of it than 
musicians in the state of nature. But they did 
have a peculiar system, that was much more 
learned and more complicated than our own. So 
much the worse for them; for then they must 
have remained beneath the state of nature, which 
I hold to be quite probable, and which indeed was 
certainly the fact, if we are to rely upon the 
faithfulness of the translation into notes, which the 
historians have given us, of some fragments of 


Greek music that have come down to our time. I 


cannot guaranty the accuracy of the deciphering ; 
but can anybody comprehend how the most en- 
thusiastic admirer of this music, J. J. Rousseau, 
could have placed the musical text of a hymn to 
Nemesis and an Ode of Pindar, deciphered in 
this way, by the side of a Canadian song, as if on 
purpose to convince the ears of all the world of 
the immense superiority of the Iroquois composer 
to those of Athens or of Corinth ? We can more 
easily comprehend the error of the learned philolo- 
gists and archeologists, who were no musicians 
like J. J. Rousseau. These had to declare them- 
selves for the Greek music, first and chiefly, be- 
cause it was Greek; secondly, because they had 
never heard it; thirdly and finally, because, as Vol- 
taire maintains, it is the special prerogative of the 
deaf to judge about music, and here the ignorance 
outweighs the deafness. But let us be fair. How 
could the Hellenists, for whom genuine music 
perhaps were the most disagreeable, possibly resist 
the temptation of a rich Greek nomenclature, and 
of the weighty lexicography and enormous theo- 
retic complication, which took the place of musical 
Art with the most civilized people of antiquity ? 
A doctrine of signs or method of notation, which 
embraced more than 1500 signs; a division of 
scales or modes according to provinces, so that 
there were almost as many essentially distinct 
systems of music, as there were territorial desig- 
nations in the Hellenic confederation ; the division 
of scales into conjunct and disjunct tetrachords, 
into fixed and moveable intervals, on which de- 
pended the alternation between the three genera, 
the diatonic, chromatic and enharmonic ; then the 
marking of every note of the Great System 
(which to-day appears small enough) with a par- 
ticular and euphonious name, as Paranete hyper- 
boleon, Trite synnemenon, Lychanos hypaton, 
Proslambenomenos ! How finely that sounds, and 
what a poor figure our modern C, our D and our 
G play by the side of that! 

In all this a musician can find nothing but arbi- 
trary, artificial laws in place of the laws of nature. 
What sort of Music can that be called, which 
changes its scale with every change of place; 
which progresses by Fourths (in the Enharmonic 
genus); which has scarcely any other Melody 
than the modulations of the voice in speaking set 
in notes, and no other rhythm than the long and 





short syllables of the poetic metre;—a Music, 
which abhors all progress; which allows the addi- 
tion of no more strings to the lyre, even when the 
player recognizes the necessity of more; which 
believes the public morals interested in maintaining 
the impediments erected by its principles, which 
bear only the stamp of a dogmatic, that is to say 
an utterly false science? It seems to me, how- 
ever, that the ancients saw in music rather a 
national and political, than a natural institution, a 
universal language, whose fundamental prin- 
ciples are strictly grounded in itself, and 
which rejects every tradition outside of its own 
laws. Since the Greek music found itself neither 
in the state of nature nor in the state of* Art, it 
necessarily perished with the special conditions of 
its existence, which were created for it by the 
national prejudices and by the prosody of the 
national language. 

But how are the wonderful effects of this music 
to be explained? Let us leave miracles, which 
one can only accept when faith compels him ; let 
us pass by Thaletas of Crete, who by his lyre 
delivered the Lacedemonians from the plague ; 
also the flute as a remedy against the rheumatism ; 
nor will we inquire whether the slaves, whom they 
allowed to hear Greek music while they under- 
went the bastinado, felt the pain essentially miti- 
gated by this philanthropic attention of their 
masters ; on the contrary, let us admit that the 
old music could produce visible effects, which 
equalled and probably surpassed those of the 
musical Art in its highest perfection. The only 
question is, in what way this took place. 

Forkel justly remarks that Rhythm was every 
thing in the ancient music. It must have been 
so. Since it had no harmony, and consequently 
too no melody, in the special sense which we at- 
tach to this word, there remained only rhythm, 
this third element of music, to occupy the place 
of both the others. History proves the rest. It 
shows us clearly and distinctly on this point, that 
the Greek chapel-masters beat the time with iron- 
shod soles, while on the stage they gave it out 
with pebble stones or oyster-shells in both hands, 
and the orchestra marked the divisions steadily 
with clappers and with cymbals. To that was 
the musical gratification of the Greeks limited. 
And could that content these passionate lovers of 
music ? Yes, because it was only a means of 
heightening their enjoyment; because the maj- 
esty of their euphonious speech supplied the place 
of melody and harmony; because their musical 
rhythm, constantly measured by long and short 
syllables, being blended with the poetic rhythm, 
lent more power and expression to the declama- 
tion, more accuracy and fire to the action of their 
players, and more clearness to the thought of the 
poet. More than this they did not ask of it. 
Such a rhythm was, precisely by its servicea- 
bleness and by its nullity, the customary and 
necessary heightener of the enjoyment, on which 
the Greeks most piqued themselves, who spoke 
the most beautiful language in the world, and ex- 
alted the poets to the rank of Gods. Blending 
thus the impressions of poetry with those of 
musje, they ascribed sch extraordinary effects 
to the latter for the very reason that it in reality 
had no existence. They heard a sort of recita- 
tive, the Melopeeia, which lent all possible relief 
to the declamation and the cadence of the verses; 
they were enchanted by this poetic harmony ; 
they were physically moved by the noise of the 
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instruments and the yet noisier beating of the 
time ; and this commingling of sensations was 
called music, and this music possessed an infallible 
means of giving extraordinary pleasure, and of 
reaching the remotest listener. The real music of 
the Greeks consisted in their language. 

In our days we shall no longer find that com- 
plete solution of the elements of music in the ele- 
ments of poetry, in which some writers saw the 
triumph of both arts united, but which was 
nothing in reality but the entire absence of our 
art. Yet even at this day Rhythm, which was 
the soul of the music of the ancients, is the chief 
enjoyment with a multitude of men. One, who 
understands nothing of Melody and Harmony, 
who is put to sleep by music, the quicker the 
better the music is, will wake up in an instant 
and be completely carried away by the rhythm 
of adance or march. The only enjoyment of 
which a great many respectable people are capa- 
ble, in a concert or an opera, consists in feeling 
and beating the time,—a pleasure of which they 
frequently are robbed by more artistic music. 
For with refined harmony and melody the 
Rhythm ceased to rule alone and continually ; 
instead of working only on the nerves, the music 
would address the soul, the imagination, nay the 
spiritual nature, and that without the aid of 
words, which it has learned to dispense with, as 
words could very well dispense with it. Music 
in amanner disembodied itself and thereby lost, 
as was quite natural, its real influence on the 
masses and its visible power over the individuals 
best fitted to understand it. Its real influence, I 
say, because the noblest and sublimest styles in 
musical art are much more difficult to understand, 
than the effects, which only bring on an excite- 
ment of the nerves; its real influence, even upon 
those who understand it, because impressions, 
which excite the senses strongly, always manifest 
themselves outwardly with more energy than the 
inward and composite emotions, wherein sensual 
gratification, the joys of the heart and the pure 
pleasures of the mind take part at once. Among 
ten thousand sincere worshippers of Strauss you 
will scarcely find one sincere worshipper of 
Bach; and we need no assurance that the famous 
waltz-king of Vienna electrifies his public in 
quite another way from what the venerable Leip- 
sic organist ever could do, even though he played 
before the conservatory assembled in pleno. Nay, 
even if we descend a great deal lower, to the 
wandering troops of strolling minstrels and of 
gipsies, we shall see these reaping many a time 
enthusiastic plaudits, such as almost never fall to 
the lot of an oratorio of Haydn, an opera of 
Mozart, or a symphony of Beethoven; and con- 
sequently I believe I do not hazard very much in 
saying: that frequently the more the music is 
improved and elevated, the more it loses in im- 
mediate and actual effect. There would be less 
contention in our musical world, would people 
only bear this truth continually in mind. 

[To be continued.] 
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SeBAsTIAN Bacu.—When at Leipsic I en- 
tered a hairdresser’s shop, for the purpose of being 
shaved. I was surprised to see in the inner parlor 
a portrait of the celebrated J. S. Bach, above 
which was placed a faded wreath of laurel. On 
my questioning the barber, he replied that his 
grandfather had had the honor of attending him 
(Bach) for the last seventeen years of his life in 
his professional capacity, who was an object of 


) religious veneration in the family. He added that 





the last wig worn by the great composer was for- 
merly in the possession of his grandfather, who 
had bequeathed it to his father, who in his turn 
left it to him. His only regret was that he had no 
heir that he could leave it to; but, althougl he 
was poor, he was determined not to part with it 
during his life. I must admit that I felt a great 
desire to possess myself of this relique. I ex- 
pressed my profound respect for Bach and his 
works, and then ventured to propose to purchase 
it. My offers were at first firmly refused, and I 
advanced in my biddings from twenty, thirty, to 
forty thalers, without being able to induce him to 
sell. When I advanced the price to sixty thalers, 
the barber’s wife said quickly to him that, as they 
were circumstanced, it would be folly to refuse 
such a sum, and the relique would be placed in the 
possession of such an enthusiastic admirer of music 
as I appeared to be, and taken care of and respect- 
ed as it ought. The husband, vanquished by the 
powerful rhetoric of his better half, could not 
reply, but, shedding tears, he fetched the wig 
whilst I counted out the money. I quickly left 
the shop, for, if I had remained an instant longer, 
I should have left with the poor harber both the 
wig and the sixty thalers.”—Edward Fétis. 
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A Sketch of the History of the Piano-forte 
and of Pianists. 
(Continued from p. 36 ) 


By a very remarkable coincidence, the defects 
of the harpsichord, of which the principal consists 
in the deadness of its tone, and in its assimilation 
to stringed instruments sounded by the fingers, 
such as the cistrum, mandolin, &c.; these defects, 
I say, struck three manufacturers of instruments 
at one and the same time. It was within a few 
years’ distance of each other that these three 
inventors, of whom the one was a Parisian, the 
other a German, and the third an Italian, offered 
to the public the fruit of their researches. Ma- 
rius, the French manufacturer, appears to have 
the advantage over his competitors in point of 
priority, for his instruments were submitted to 
the examination of the Académie des Sciences 
in the month of February, 1716, while Christian 
Amadeus Schroter, organist of the Cathedral 
of Nordhausen, to whom the the invention of the 
piano-forte is commonly attributed, did not com- 
plete his instrument till 1717; while Bartolomeo 
Cristofori of Padua, who passes in Italy for the 
inventor of the same, did not render his discovery 
public till 1718. 

In the “ Recueil des instruments et machines ap- 
prouvé par l’ Académie des Sciences,” published 
by this learned society, in 1716, we find, under 
Nos. 172, 173, and 174, engraved plans of Ma- 
rius’ three clavecins & maillets, with a description 
of the instruments. This manufacturer had al- 
ready been known to the public, in 1700, by his 
harpsichords in three pieces, so constructed as to 
be able to shut into each other, for the conve- 
nience of travelling. In the instruments in 
question, he evinced great invention and ability ; 
for his work presented a triple instrument, one in 
the form of the common harpsichord, the other 
with a mechanical contrivance above the strings, 
and the third vertical. The first differed from 
the clavichord only in this, that each tone of the 
instrument was furnished with three strings, and 
that the hammers, the weight of which restored 
the key to its position, after the string had been 
struck, were faced with leather, for the purpose 
of softening the tone. As for the rest, the ham- 
mer, which stood perpendicularly upon the key, 
was carried directly to the string by the key 
itself, without any intermediary aid, and without 
any escape movement. In the second harpsi- 
chord, he approached still nearer to the desired 
result, by arranging the hammers in such a man- 
ner, that they swung in a kind of stirrup. In 
this manner they were independent of the keys, 
which, meeting them in their course, impelled 
them against the string. By this method, the 
hammer fell after striking the string, even though 
the performer kept his finger upon the key. By 
different combinations, Marius had rendered his 
mechanism fit to be placed either above or below 
the strings. Finally, his third harpsichord 4 








maillet was a vertical one, in which the key im- 
pelled a rod furnished with the hammer, directly 
upon the string. 

These inventions met with no success in France, 
where custom is often seen opposed to the success 
of what is new. Schréter was more successful ; 
a few years after he had produced his piano-forte, 
Silbermann gave it a finishing hand, and brought 
it into vogue. Johann André Stein of Augs- 
burg constructed a great number of these instru- 
ments, whose fine volume of silvery and brilliant 
tone was much admired. As to the piano-forte 
of Cristofori, its merit does not appear to have 
been appreciated by his countrymen, for the 
harpsichord continued to be in use, as well in 
Italy as in France. 

I stated in the preceding article who were the 
inventors of the clavecin & marteaux, to which 
was afterwards given the name of forte-piano, a 
term expressive of the capability possessed by 
this instrument of expressing the gradations of 
power and sweetness of tone—a faculty which, 
as we have seen, the harpsichord did not possess. 
I observed that this important discovery was, at 
first, coldly received by the public; all the re- 
sources of the new instrument were not under- 
stood, and the keys required a greater degree of 
delicacy of treatment than those of the harpsi- 
chord; in a word, it became necessary for musi- 
cians and amateurs to change their style of play- 
ing, a circumstance of itself sufficient to retard 
the success of the piano-forte. France, which is 
entitled to claim the priority of invention, was 
one of the last among the musical nations to 
adopt it. It is remarkable that the history of the 
sciences and arts, both liberal and mechanical, in 
this country, affords several instances of the same 
kind of indifference. The labors of Schroter 
were better appreciated by the Germans, and in 
giving a finishing hand to the result of his dis- 
coveries, Silbermann rendered them popular. 
Not that either this artist, or his imitator, Spiitt, 
were guided by principles in the fabrication of 
their instruments; on the contrary, different pre- 
judices, which in our day would be considered as 
ridiculous, formed a part of their theory. Stein, 
of Augsburg, though possessed of great ability in 
certain respects, was far from possessing the true 

rinciples for the construction of the piano-forte. 
We learn from Mozart’s letters what was the 
process employed by this artist for giving solidity 
to his sounding boards; the particulars are 
curious and well deserving of attention :—“ when 
he has completed a sounding board, he exposes it 
to the air, rain, sun, snow, in a word, to all the 
variations of the atmosphere, that it may. split; 
then, by means of slips firmly glued in, he closes 
the crevices. When a sounding board has been 
thus prepared, it may be regarded as safe against 
all accidents.” There is a wide distance, it is 
true, between this method and M. Savart’s theory 
respecting the continuity of undulations of sound ; 
but it is with the construction of the piano-forte 
as with every thing else—men begin by feeling 
their way, and by making numberless mistakes 
before they arrive at fixed principles. 

The mechanism of the key was not, in the first 
instance, more perfeet than the construction of 
the sounding board; for it consisted merely of a 
pilote attached vertically to the key, which im- 
pelled against the string a short and light ham- 
mer, suspended by a leather hinge, and guided 
by a thin shank which passed through its centre. 
Stein discovered a better process, when he de- 
vised the simple escapement, which still retains 
its name of German mechanism, and is still em- 
ployed in the greater part of piano-fortes fabri- 
cated at Vienna. In this piece of mechanism, 
which has the two-fold advantage of great light- 
ness and little expense, the hammer falls the mo- 
ment the pilote ot the key has described its ellip- 
tical curve, and allows the strings to vibrate at 
liberty, though the finger still remain on the key. 
Considering the fineness of the strings used in 
the first piano-forte, this piece of mechanism was 
not only sufficient, but the very best that could 
be devised. 

From Germany, the piano-forte passed over 
into England, and there received some partial 
improvements. Zumpf, a German manufacturer, 
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established in London, gave a higher finish to 
several details in the construction of this instru- 
ment; and such was the reputation his piano- 
fortes enjoyed, that they were in requisition 
throughout the whole of Europe. At this period, 
the best of the kind had a compass of only five 
octaves, were mounted only with double strings, 
and, instead of pedals, were furnished with two 
iron springs ornamented with copper knobs, in 
the part of the chest nearest to the bass, to raise 
the dampers, or imitate, well or ill, the manner of 
the harp. In order to move these springs, it was 
necessary that the player should use his left hand, 
and consequently he was obliged, for a moment, 
to quit the key-board. At a later period, these 
springs were made to act by means of knobs 
placed against the knees. 

In 1740, Silbermann and Spiitt had already 
spread a considerable number of their piano- 
fortes through Germany, and players eagerly 
adopted these instruments, which enabled them 
to give to their execution more delicacy and light- 
ness than they could obtain on the harpsichord. 
Johann Sebastian Bach was one of the first artists 
who played the piano-forte, and brought it into 
vogue ; but it was his son, Carl Philip Emmanuel, 
who contributed the most to the success of the 
instrument, by his elegant and graceful style of 
touch, as well as by his delightful composition. 
The sonatas, concertos, and fantasias published 
by this excellent musician, do not abound in any 
very great difficulties. It is true that the greater 
part of modern pianists would consider the va- 
rious ornamental and other passages of these 
compositions as mere child’s play ; but it is not less 
true that the essential object of the art is better 
felt than in that multitude of notes: with which 
modern piano-forte music is overloaded. As for 
the rest, it can well be conceived that the first 
piano-forte school did not regard the surmountin 
of difficulties as the ultimate object of music, an 
that the gradual march of showy and elaborate 
execution is the result of the necessity felt by the 
artist of distinguishing himself in proportion as 
ability becomes greater. 

Yarl Phillip Emmanuel Bach had for his imi- 
tators in the German school, Binder, Hunger, 
Kleinknecht, Falkenhagen, Schifferth, Schaffrach, 
Zach, Schwanenberg, Kofmann, and Kirsten. 
These names are now forgotten, like those of im- 
itators of every kind; and yet their labors were 
not without utility in disseminating a taste for 
piano-forte music, as well as in facilitating the 
progress of this instrument. The most able of 
all these pianists, after the head of the school, 
was Kleinknecht; in 1760, his powers of execu- 
tion were regarded as very remarkable. After- 
wards came Haydn and Mozart to give a new 
impulse to instrumental music, and particularly 
that of the piano-forte. The first was never 
distinguished by any extraordinary mechanical 
ability ; but his music had the most happy influ- 
ence in respect to the progress of the art. All 
his sonatas were of a new, light, elegant, and 
graceful kind. The German, French, and En- 
glish editors, by multiplying copies of his works, 
purified the public taste, which was still some- 
what heavy in Germany, and something worse 
than peerie in France. In his compositions was 
perceived for the first time, a principal idea de- 
veloped throughout the whole course of a piece, 
without scholastic pedantry, and without detract- 
ing from the charm of details. Mozart, who 
ranked as one of the most able pianists of his 
time, did that for piano-forte music which he 
effected for all the parts of his art—he advanced 
its progress in a degree scarcely less than miracu- 
lous; and himself, in certain parts, attained to a 
degree of perfection which has never been sur- 
passed. His fingering is not correct; it is seen 
that the harmonic feeling hurried him along, and 
caused him to neglect the regularity of the me- 
chanical part; but his passages and ornamental 
touches are as new as his melodies, and are 
marked with an impress of originality that can- 
not be mistaken. 

Of all the artists who have contributed to 
bring piano-forte playing to perfection, Clementi 
has been the most influenteal. Endowed with 
the most happy genius, and uniting with remark- 





able manual capability great method and reflec- 
tion, this great artist felt the necessity of submit- 
ting the mechanism of fingering, and the art of 
drawing the tone from the instrument, to certain 
fixed and invariable rules. Without prejudice 
to his brilliant imagination, these two important 
parts of his art became the object of his studies, 
and the result was the most perfect organization 
of the articulation of the fingers possible to im- 
agine. The school of Clementi is considered by 
the most able pianists as the best among the 
many that have been founded. Whatever meta- 
morphosis piano-forte music may be destined to 
undergo, and whatever may be the caprice of 
fashion in the choice of passages and elaborate 
difficulties, the great art will ever be, to draw 
from the instrument the best possible tone, to 
give it power without hardness, softness without 
weakness, and brilliancy without loudness. It is 
necessary that the fingers should possess an equal 
aptitude to move with rapidity, together with 
power and suppleness; that the hand and arm 
should be kept still, instead of lending to the 
fingers the dangerous aid of a factitious energy ; 
in a word, it will be necessary to combine the 
fingering in such a manner, that the passage of 
the thumb under the fingers, that great impedi- 
ment to free and equal execution, should recur as 
seldom as possible. Now, all this has been caleu- 
lated and regulated by Clementi, and brought 
into practice by himself and his pupils. Such 
are the advantages of his method, that, at the 
age of eighty, this great artist still excites the 
admiration of the most able performers, on the 
rare occasions when they have the good fortune 
to hear him. 

Such are the advantages for which this de- 
Ree of the art is indebted to Clementi; nor 

ave his masterly compositions had less influence 

on the direction which piano-forte music has 
taken since the year 1770, particularly in France, 
England and Italy. More lively than impas- 
sioned, more pure than learned, more elegant 
than powerful, his sonatas have served as models 
of the brilliant yet solid style that marks the 
works of Dussek, Cramer, and Hullmandel; al- 
ways excepting the modifications which the 
genius of these artists has introduced. Since the 
appearance of Clementi, piano-forte music, like 
the art of playing that instrument, may be con- 
sidered divided into two great and distinct schools ; 
the first, that of Bach, in which a melancholy 
and impassioned character predominates and in 
which the fulness of the harmony is not always 
compatible with regularity of fingering; the 
other, of which Clementi is the head, is distin- 
guished by the predominance of melody, by bril- 
iant passages, intended to call forth the ability of 
the performer, and by an attention to the me- 
chanical means best calculated to attain this 
object. The schools of Mozart and Beethoven 
are but modifications of that of Bach, as the 
styles of Dussek and Cramer are analogous to 
that of Clementi. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood ; I am 
very far from thinking either Dussek or Cramer 
imitators. They were both men of genius; but, 
like the best organized artists, they felt the influ- 
ence of the period in which they lived, and the 
impressions which their musical education had 
left: and these, on the mind of youth, are indeli- 
ble. Naturally inclined to elevation of thought, 
and yet launched in early life into the seductions 
and pleasures of the great world, Dussek has 
thrown into his music a certain nobleness indi- 
cative of his character, and a charm redolent of 
the natural gaiety of his heart. His harmony is 
by no means irreproachable, but it always pro- 
duces effect; his manner is less vigorous than 
that of Clementi, but more gay and insinuating. 
The analogy between his style of playing and 
the character of his compositions, was very strik- 
ing. Every thing was seductive; every thing at 
once indicated the native musician and the man 
of company. 

ith less enthusiasm, Cramer possessed in his 
youth more purity, a remarkable elegance, and 
melodies of the most happy kind. All his com- 
positions are conspicuous for excellence of plan 
and symmetry throughout, and the difficulties are 





made to conform in the most artful manner to 
the character of the melody. His execution was 
marked by the greatest peg & correctness, and 
grace ; even now, though age has diminished his 
mechanical agility, he is admirable in the adagio. 

A man who had no master, who formed no 
oe and whose compositions as well as style 

longed to none of the schools, acquired a bril- 
liant and merited reputation towards the close of 
the eighteenth century ;—that man was Steibelt. 
With him the organization of the composer had 
great influence on the education of the pianist. 
This organization led him to aim at daring things, 
and to attempt extraordinary passages which ac- 
corded but i with the regular combinations of 
fingering. But, together with this impulse of 
teilien, he also possessed a: marvellous address in 
surmounting difficulties, though he could not al- 
ways rigorously demonstrate to others the possi- 
bility of their execution. Prolix and diffuse in 
his works, and incessantly repeating himself, he 
knew not where to stop; but, at the same time, 
the warmth and passion which animated his com- 
positions, extraordinary fecundity of melody, and 
a style altogether his own, rendered his works for 
a long time popular; and they would, doubtless, 
have long remained so, in spite of the faults 
which I have enumerated, had not the incorrect- 
ness of the fingering rendered their execution 
difficult, and always left the success of the per- 
formers uncertain. I said that his ability sur- 
mounted every difficulty; I may add, that the 
same impetuosity which marked his performance, 
was also conspicuous in his compositions. What 
is more, though he drew but a very slender tone 
from his instrament, he had a charm of expres- 
sion which was irresistible. It may be said of 
him, that he never turned his talents to full ac- 
count, and failed in fulfilling the mission for 
which Nature had destined him. Misguided pas- 
sions betrayed him into errors of a serious kind, 
which ended by estranging him from that society 
of which he was formed to be the ornament, 
while, at the same time, it proved highly detri- 
mental to the development of his talents. 

[To be continued.) 
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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
From my Diary. No. XLVI. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 8. — Havergal’s History of Old 
Hundred, or the “Old Hundredth Psalm Tune” as he 
calls it, is not so bad; indeed I have been reading it with 
special interest, the subject being one to whichI gave no 
little time and labor some years since. That this tune is 
in the words of Havergal “ rather a fragmental compila- 
tion than an original composition” is my own opinion, 
and also that its introduction into Protestant psalm books 
was the work of a French compiler of psalms and hymns, 
and that this compiler was he of the Geneva Psalms, 
William Franc. 

Mr. H., I notice, is not inclined to give a writer in the 
N. E. Puritan (April 19, 1844) much credit. That writer 
having copied the tune from a Psalter of 1562,—a Psalter 
which Mr. H. cannot find, and the tune being as he thinks 
spurious, he says the American must have “ fallen into 
some great mistake” or have “ written a convenient 
fable”! As there could be no temptation whatever to 
write a “ fable ” upon the subject, I believe the writer in 
the Puritan to be in the right unless there is a typographi- 
cal error. I hope we shall hear from him. 

Besides the various readings of the tune given in Mr. 
Havergal’s book, here are two or three curious ones,—in 
copying which, unluckily, round must take the place of 
the old-fashioned square type. 

The example following is from a Sternhold and Hop- 
kins, printed by John Day, London, 1583, and bound in 
with a Genevan Bible of 1584. Back of the title, are the 
following curious instructions 


“TO THE READER. 

“Thou shalt vnderstand (gentle Reader) that I haue (for 
the help of those that are desirovs to learne to sing) 
caused a new print of note to be made with letters to be 
ioyned to euery Note: Whereby thou maiest know how 
to call euery Note by his right name, so that with a very 
litle diligence (as thou are taught in the introduction 
printed heretofore in the Psalmes) thou maist the more 
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easily by the viewing of these letters, come to the knowl- 
edge of perfect Solfaing; wherby thou mayest sing the 
Psalmes the more speedely: and easely. The letters be 
these: V. for Vt. R. for Re. M. for My. F. for Fa. S. for 
Sol. L. for La. Thus where you see any letter ioyned 
by the note you may easily call him by his right name, 
as by these two examples you may the better perceiue. 
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“Thus Icommit thee vnto him that liueth for euer, who 
graunt that wee may sing with our hartes and mind vnto 
the glory of his holy name. Amen. 











P8ALME Cc. 
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[It would be hard to decide whether the errors here are more 
numerous in the letters or in the notes.] 

The next is from a Psalter, Sternhold & Hopkins, 
bound with Beza’s Testament, 1583, the title page of 
which is printed from the same plate with the last, and 
thus must have the same date, 1583; yet the letter press 
and the music in this are as beautiful as they are wretched 











in that. Psalm C is as follows: 
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This is from a Dutch Psalter translated from the 


French and printed at Dordrecht in 1581. It is not how- 
ever here the Hundredth, but the 134th Psalm. 
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A Sternhold & Hopkins dated 1610, bound with Parker’s 
Bible 1611, and having the “ To the Reader” also back 
of the Title, gives old 100 in the following very singular 

















N. B.—In the examples given above, excepting in the last, 
the letters belong on the lines and spaces with the notes, to 
which they were intended as keys. As to the many apparent 
errors, they are carefully copied from the originals. 


The other forms of the tune which I have at hand are 
similar to those given by Mr. Havergal. 

That Old Hundred was one of the tunes brought to this 
country by the Puritans and in common use by them 
there is plenty of evidence, and that it is one of the tunes 
so ‘‘ravishingly sung’ by the Indians at Natick in the 
ays of Eliot, this circumstance shows; in the first edi- 
tion of Eliot's Indian metrical version of :h Psalter, the 
hundredth psalm is given in common metre, but in the 
next we find a long metre version to suit the well known 
tune. 

When the first American edition of Old Hundred 
appeared is a point upon which I find no decisive author- 
ity. Hood (Hist. Mus. in N. England, p. 57) thinks the 
music appended to the Bay Psalm Book, the first printed 
this side the Atlantic, and that this was as early as 1690. 
Unluckily the date is torn away from the copy before 
me, but it doubtless dates before 1700. The book is a 
very small 12mo, and the few pages of wretchedly 
engraved music in two parts, air and bass, are bound in 
at the end. Here is old 100, with letters for “ Solfaing ” 
under the notes. 


PSAL. 100. First MEETER. 
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In the music added to the 21st edition of the Bay 
Psalm Book, 1726, the tune is given in A, and, though in 
square notes, it is divided off into measures, thus: 








Rev. Thomas Walter, of Roxbury, Mass., published 
his singing book in 1721, a regular oblong singing book, 
progenitor of a posterity whose name is Legion. The tunes 
are in three parts, Cantus, Medius, and Bassus. Old 
Hundred is here also in the key of A, and in rhythm of 
the example just gtven—the first and last note of each 
line being = and all the others =. I find in most of 
the early works of this kind the music occupying but 
one side of the leaf, the other being left blank. 

In the “ Introduction to the Singing of Psalm-Tunes,” 
by Rev. Mr. Tufts of Newbury, Mass., which appeared 
about 1712, the tunes are printed in letters instead of 
notes, Old 100 is again in A, and in three parts. The 
letters with dots after them are equal to c, the rest 
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to procure was ‘‘ Music in Miniature,’ 1779 (See Hood’s 
Hist. Mus. p.171.) I think it contains “ Old 100,” but it 
is not now at hand. After the publications of Walter, 
Tufts, and Barnard of Marblehead,—say from about 
1750—books multiplied, and most of them contained our 
tune, and very seldom if ever has the melody been tam 
pered with, though the harmony has been given in all 
sorts of ways. 

It is a curious fact that though the authorship of Old 
Hundred has been a subject of discussion for many years 
in England---as in the Harmonicon for instance, twenty- 
five years ago—-yet Mr. Havergal could find no publisher 
in his own country, and his little work is finally laid 
before us, most elegantly issued, through the enterprise 
of Mason Brothers of New York. 





Haydn left no posterity; his heir was a blacksmith, 
to whom he left 30,000 florins—giving 12,000 to each of 
his faithful servants. 





The first publication by Billi,gs that I have been able - 
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BOUND VOLUMES.—We can new supply a limited number 
of bound volumes of the Journal of Music, for the year just 
expired, as well as for the year preceding. A good chance 
(which will not long continue) to secure complete sets from 
the beginning. 








Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

May seemed to have at last put to flight the 
Parthian arrows (called East winds) of March, 
and the thrice postponed Benefit Concert was 
permitted to take place. Tuesday was one of the 
loveliest of the tribe of May days, and ushered in 
a lovely evening, otherwise not musically bespoken, 
between the two first of Jullien’s farewell nights, 
so that all looked propitious. Yet, strange and 
sad to say, the thoughts of the mass of classical 
music-lovers seemed to have got turned away 
from the music of violins to that of birds and 
mountain brooks and sea-shores in anticipation. 
The painful conviction was forced upon one that 
a good thing had been waited for until it was too 
late. The Meionaon was only full enough to have 
the music sound well, but not enough to represent 
the real audience of the Quintette Club. 

Yet it was quite a numerous and pleasant kind 
of audience, and every one, if not more hard 
to please than we are, found the concert admi- 
rable. In the first place the Allegro and the 
Theme with variations frem Beethoven’s Quartet 
in A (No. 5 of op. 18) were played with re- 
markable precision, spirit, and expression. Mr. 
ArtTuHuURSON followed in a tenor aria from “ Don 
Giovanni:” Dalla sua pace, which has always 
been omitted in the performances of the opera 
here, although it is a most sweet and effective 
melody, without the bravura character of Jl mio 
tesoro. It is sung in the character of Ottavio, at 
an early period in the plot, just before Donna 
Anna’s indignant recitative in which she relates 
the story of her wrongs, and it breaths the ten- 
derest and most devoted love. We thank Mr. 
A. for restoring to us this neglected ireasure. 
His delivery was in the finest taste, every phrase 
finished to the due shade of expression, without 
ornament or false pathos. His Italian accent, as 
well as his bearing before an audience, were 
faultless. We have not yet heard the Italian 
from whom we should expect a much better 
Ottavio. Mr. Hetier played Mendelssohn’s 
Capriccio in B minor. for piano, (a Concerto it 
might almost be called), with septet accompani- 
meut for orchestra. It is a brilliant piece, but the 
rondo theme seems so much repeated as to make 
it seem monotonously long for Mendelsssohn. 
This closed the first part. 

The second opened with Schubert’s “ Thou art 
the rest,” which was well and simply sung by Mrs. 
Wentwortu. Weber’s Quintet with clarinet 
(op. 57) took the place of the Duo Concertante 
that was to have followed. It is full of the rich, 
melodious romance of Weber, and the warm tones 
of Mr. RyAn’s clarinet told most expressively in 
it. Another vocal piece, and again from Mozart ;— 
certainly the selections were both choice and rare. 
This was the duet; Ah/ perdona, from La Cle- 
menza di Tito, sung by Mrs. WENTWORTH and 
Mr. ARTHURSON, and with such acceptance that 
the pleasure had to be repeated. 

The feast concluded nobly with the wonderful 
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Ottetto of Mendelssohn, one of his earlier works 
(op. 20), and in its way as individual and vital 
and imaginative as his Shakspearian overture. 
There isa singular richness and fulness in the 
effect of eight distinct stringed parts, each with 
a character and movement of its own, yet eachin 
harmony with all,—for so could Mendelssohn com- 
bine them. The Allegro moderato is large and 
noble in its expression ; the Andante deep, full of 
feeling, melancholy, sombre, but not desponding ; 
the Scherzo one of the happiest changes on that 
fairy theme, so peculiarly his theme, a tune which 
he of all mortals was permitted once and ever 
after to hear and play to us, and which recurs in 
some shape in so many of his compositions ; the 
Finale Presto was full of fire and vigor. The im- 
pression received from our first hearing of the 
octet, two years since, namely that it is one of the 
most interesting of Mendelssohn’s works, was 
altogether confirmed. It is a piece, however, that 
requires close listening, with the understanding as 
well as with the ear, and which perhaps therefore 
would have told more on the generality of the audi- 
ence, had it been given while the mind and sense 
were fresher, in the fore part of the evening. 
The Club were ably assisted in its performance 
by the violins of Messrs. Suck and E1cuer, 
and the violoncello of Mr. Maas. 

We trust the Club will not allow themselves to 
be at all discouraged by such odds against them 
in the competition of their music with the Spring 


for the attention of the lovers of the beautiful. . 


May had been postponed longer than the concert, 
and May will be heeded. The realization of so 
pure and fine a concert is the best of all guaran- 
ties that they shall not lack support another 
season. 
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Jullien and his Orchestra. 


We should have said with half his orchestra, if 
the question were of numbers; but with that most 
effective half, in which the real vitality of every 
organization resides. Yet the announcement of 
four farewell concerts, with JuLiien for the general 
(together with his staff) of even such diminished 
forces, could not fail to crowd the Music Hall even 
in this warm weather. The programmes have 
been essentially the old story: ‘Prima Donna 
Waltz,” ‘“ Yankee Doodle Quadrilles,” the ‘“ Cali- 
fornian,” ‘“ Katydid,” &c., &c. ; the same inimita- 
ble solos, lacking Rercuert and Borresin1; Mlle. 
Zerr’s same old songs of ‘‘ Where the bee sucks,” 
“T’ve been roaming,” &c., &c.—in short the most 
hacknied selection conceivable for those who have 
been familiar with Jullien’s concerts ; relieved for 
five or ten minutes by the same strain or two from 
the Sth symphony of Beethoven, or the “ Pastoral,” 
or the Scotch symphony of Mendelssohn. One 
could not but pity the musicians and Jullien him- 
self, to think how they had been repeating these 
same things night after night, from Maine to New 
Orleans, since they were here last autumn. The 
whole thing, only on a reduced scale, was a per- 
fectly stereotyped repetition of the concerts that 
we had before. 

But there was the rich, vivid, unsatiating eu- 
phony of the collective orchestral sound ; there 
was the wonderfully perfect precision ; there was 
the charm of hearing the world’s best solo instru- 
ments winding in and out amid the polyphonic har 
mony ; there was the inimitable mastery of Juturen 
himself, with his real genius for the understanding 
and using of effects, of the powers and qualities 
of instruments, of feeling and playing upon that 
wondrous ‘harp of (not too) many strings,” the 











popular taste and feeling :—and of course the last 
chance of enjoying all this was not to be lost. 

To the frequent hearer of these concerts, at least 
if he be a lover of the highest music in itself, it 
cannot be supposed that there would be any attrac- 
tion in such programmes, after many hearings. 
One who wants music, soon exhausts the charm 
even of an absolutely perfect mechanism of per- 
formance, unless something new and interesting be 
performed. Jullien’s quadrilles and polkas and 
arrangements are infinitely clever ; they offer gor- 
geous amusement while they are new ; but if one 
chance to want more than amusement, if the soul 
craves to be fed, and filled, and restored to its 
native purer atmosphere, these things grow feebler 
and feebler by repetition, even while they grow 
mechanically more perfect. We have greatly 
regretted therefore that Jullien has not offered us 
more solid programmes, as he coulddo. Yesterday 
afternoon and evening were announced as his last 
concerts in Boston. Could he not possibly give us 
such a Sunday evening concert, as he gave us once, 
and which proved one of the most satisfactory of 
entertainments to all parties ? 

On the other hand, we are not of the opinion of 
some of our strong sympathizers in the love of clas- 
sical and quiet music, that Jullien’s triumphs in this 
country have done injury to the cause of music. It 
was a great thing to win so many ears to listen to 
rich tone-combinations ; to acquaint so many with 
the powers and glories of a mighty orchestra; to 
make known to multitudes the characters of instru- 
ments and the last perfection of skill in the handling 
of each; to give the public mind such an ideal 
of precision and unity in a combined perform- 
ance ;—and last and not least, to shower so much 
brilliant and graceful entertainment over our barren 
and utilitarian lives, at the same time educating the 
musical sense by the most rapid process—The musi- 
cal soul and genius will take care of itself—We re- 
gret to part with JuLiien, and to think that sucha 
splendid organization of the musical elements can 
ever be dispersed, as it has already begun to be. 
But Jullien is inexhaustible in his resources, and 
will, we scarcely doubt, return to conquer new worlds 
more than once. 


——— > — — 


Mr. Carl Gartner’s Concert. 


The Meionaon exhibited a melancholy sparse- 
ness of audience last Saturday evening. Yet 
there was not a little of good music. The Quar- 
tet in D, by Haydn, was in the main very effect- 
ively played by Messrs. GARTNER, as first violin, 
AuGust Fries, second do., ErcHier, tenor, 
and Wutr Frirs, violoncello. The combina- 
tion was a good one. ‘There were passages of 
admirable playing in Mr. Giirtner’s part; we 
would he were more equal. In the Eighth Con- 
certo by Spohr, he displayed remarkable execu- 
tion, breadth of tone, energy and variety of 
style; but the matter of expression was consider- 
ably overdone in some parts. The same might 
be said of his rendering of the violin part in 
Beethoven’s Sonata Duo in C minor, with Carr 
Hause as pianist—a glorious work, worth going 
far to hear. Mme. Ecxnarpr exhibited great 
power and richness of voice in Mozart’s Batti, 
batti ; but the soft, inveigling, coaxing character 
of the melody was entirely lost in her uniformly 
loud delivery of every note, not even changing 
where the rhythm changes when the dear little 
Zerlina wins her point. Mr. Giirtner’s Fantasia 
on airs from Der Freyschiitz made a brilliant and 
effective piece, if only for the freshness and 
beauty of such themes compared with those which 
have been used up in so many violin solos. The 
remainder of the second part we did not hear. 
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Stenor Aueusto Benpetari. We ask at- 
tention to the Card of this gentleman in another 
column. Signor B. is an accomplished vocalist 
and maestro from Naples, who proposes to make 
Boston his residence and give lessons in the.art 
of singing, for which we understand that he is 
admirably qualified. He is a gentleman of re- 
fined culture and manners, and his musical de- 
votion has not been, like that of most Italians, 
exclusively confined to the Italian school; but 
also includes the vocal and instrumental classics 
of the Germans, of which he has been an ardent 
propagandist and interpreter in Naples. From 
articles in the Gazetta Musicale di Napoli, it ap- 
pears that he has been in the habit of gathering 
the best resident artists there about him, and of 
giving and conducting concerts of classical instru- 
mental music interspersed with good vocal pieces. 
We translate from a number of that paper for 
December, 1852: 

“In this second concert there was executed only 
German music. Of eight pieces Mozart and Beet- 
hoven were the authors. From Meyerbeer was sung 
the contralto romanza from the JZ/uguenots, by Signo- 
rina Leny Helzel; Signorina Bucci sang an aria from 
Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro; and Thalberg’s fantasia 
on Don Giovanni was performed in the most perfect 
manner by Cristina Helzel. 

“Of the execution and selection of the other 
pieces we can only speak in praise. In Beetho- 
ven’s quartet in C the young dilettante Augusto 
Zingaropoli distinguished himself in the part of first 
violin. The two quintets of Mozart from the opera 
Cosi fan tutti were finely sung by the Bucci, the 
Helzel, the Mea, and Messrs. Massard and Trisolini, 
who were accompanied by the maestro Bendelari. 
Maestro Lillo achieved his usual bravuras on the 
piano, performing with Pinto and Panzetta, Beet- 
hoven’s Trio in D. Finally the Symphony of Beet- 
hoven in D (arranged as septuor) displayed a true 
enthusiasm ; the thought of that active and powerful 
genius was revealed in its unity, and under the 
thousand phases it assumes by turns; all the cli- 
maxes and various gradations of coloring there re- 
quired were executed with consummate skill.” 


This seems to indicate that the symphonies, 
quartets, and trios of the German masters have 
their circles of admirers and devoted students 
even in the land of Donizetti and of Verdi. 
And. it is a good sign when a teacher comes 
among us who unites the two schools. An op- 
portunity to listen to Sig. Bendelari’s singing will 
be atforded at the concert of Mlle. de la Motte, 
on Tuesday evening. 

+> 
New Books. 
A Tribute to the Life tnd Character of Jonas 

Chickering. ‘‘ By one who knew him well.” 

12mo. pp. 162. 

This is indeed a beautiful and hearty tribute to 
the memory of a man much loved and honored. 
The writer, although his name appears not in the 
book, is understood to be Mr. Ricnarp G. Parker, 
a gentleman who has been long identified with the 
cause of education in this city, and an intimate 
friend of the deceased, having been the instructor 
of his two elder sons, to whom with their younger 
brother the present volume is inscribed. The life 
and labors of Jonas Cuicxerine are here held up 
as an inspiring illustration of the wide and lasting 
influence of true personal and moral worth, in 
private no less than in public spheres. More bril- 
liant men, men who have sought and occupied 
more dazzling and ambitious positions, become 
mere names in history, while the influence of a 











simple, industrious and genial mechanic, the un- ( 
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pretending friend and benefactor of all about him, 
lives as a vital presence in the hearts of all who 
knew him. This text, of the silent and far-reaching 
influences of simple goodness. and of talents faith- 
fully and unselfishly improved, is ably unfolded in 
the introductory pages of the “Tribute.” The 
leading traits of Mr. Chickering’s attractive char- 
acter are signalized in glowing but true colors ; 
we are made to see him as he daily lived among 
his family and friends, in his workshop and in 
council with his fellow-citizens ; the events of his 
life, the humble beginnings and successive expan- 
sions of the important branch of mechanical art of 
which his establishment stood at the head in this 
country ; and the plans he had commenced for its 
still greater improvement, now rapidly approach- 
ing their consummation under the auspices of his 
talented and worthy successors, are all so well 
told, that the book furnishes us with a complete 
memorial and as it were compendium of all that 
we are fond of associating with the man. A life- 
like portrait adds to the vivid impression of the 
book. And in an Appendix are preserved the 
principal notices of the death and funeral of our 
lamented friend, from the periodicals of the day. 
In a note appended to the notice from our own 
Journal we are happy to be set right about an 
on dit which we carelessly repeated concerning 
alleged difficulties in the choir of Trinity Church 
on the last Sunday of Mr. Chickering’s life. 

All who knew Jonas Chickering personally or 
in his works, and still more all who had not the 
good fortune so to know him, should possess a copy 
of this little book. (Published by William P. 
Tewksbury, Boston.) 





A History of the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune, by 
the Rev. W. H. Havereat, M. A., Rector of 
St. Nicholas, and Honorary Canon, Worcester, 
England. 8vo. pp. 74. 

Everybody knows and everybody loves the old 
tune; and whoever understands the simplest rudi- 
ments of technical music will be curious to read a 
somewhat critical investigation of its origin and 
history, and follow it through all the changes it has 
undergone in various hands. It may at first sight 
seem a little subject to have a whole book written 
about ; but our ‘Old Hundredth,” or * Old Hun- 
dred ” as it is popularly called, is the best type and 
representative of the whole class of grand old 
church chorals, and a true history of one is as 
good as a history of athousand. You cannot trace 
it without acquiring a fund of instructive informa- 
tion about the whole history of music. The book 
before us fulfils its task in the most satisfactory 
manner, and is altogether a very readable and 
curious, as well as very instructive book. The 
author, as we are informed, in an appropriate 
preface by the Rev. Dr. Wainwright of New York, 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, well 
known here as well as there for his devotion and 
his fruitful labors in the cause of sacred music. 
Here also he has done that cause good service, in 
sifting out the genuine from amid the false.— 
Especially interesting are the eighteen specimens, 
which he presents us in notes, of the treatment 
which this old tune has received at various periods, 
ranging through the last three centuries. Here we 
may see it in various rhythmical forms; now plainly 
harmonized ; now in the figural harmony of Bach ; 
now with organ interludes filling the pauses after 
each verse; and also, (as a good warning beacon 
from the shoals of modern affectation and parade 
of over-learned and chromatic modulations) we 
may find it harmonized on the principles of the 
“‘ Dandy Sublime ” by Thomas Adams, 1836, 

The vexed question of the original authorship of 
the “‘ Old Hundredth” seems fairly set at rest by 
this book. The results of Mr. Havergal’s inquiries 
on this point are summed up in the following para- 
graphs : 


>, 





There is no evidence that it originated with 
either Luther or Goudimel ; but there is reasonable 
proof that it did originate with France. 

The only claim to originality which the writer 
of these pages ventures to advance, is grounded on 
the discovery of the sources from whence France 
derived the phrases of the tune. Those phrases 
are so palpably Gregorian, that Frane’s construc- 
tion of the tune can be regarded only asa frag- 
mentary compilation. 

Considered, then, as Gregorian in its texture, 
the Old Hundredth Psalm Tune is indeed very old, 
much older than is commonly imagined. Its sev- 
eral strains had been sung by Christian voices not 
only a thousand years before Luther was born, but 
for centuries before the Papal system was devel- 
oped. 

Viewed in this light, the author is right in saying 
that ‘the old tune assumes a new interest, and its 
antique tones vibrate with a freshened impulse.” 
(New York: Mason Brothers.) 





pilates tise 

Musical Intelligence. 

Locau.—It is enough to read the programme of Mlle. 
DE LA Morre’s concert for Tuesday evening. Every 
piece is classical, with the single exception of the fantasia 
by Prudent. Besides this, the young lady pianist plays 
a sonata of Beethoven, and in a quatuor of Mendelssohn. 
She has also the aid of the QuinrETTE CLUB, and of Sig. 
BENDELARI, from Naples, who will sing a French and 
an Italian song, by composers honored abroad, yet new 
tous. ° 


Dopworrtu's celebrated band, from New York, are to 
give us a taste of their unrivalled performances in the 
Music Hall on the evening of the 23d. The hearing of 
them will raise our standard of out-door music. 


Our friend Scunapp, we hear, has organized a new 
band, similar to the Serenade Band, to be called the 
“ Boston Germania Band.” They are engaged for the 
summer at Nahant. 


We learn that Mr. ARTHURSON proposes to give three 
afternoon concerts in the Meionaon. Particulars next 
week. 





New York. — Zhe New Opera House.—We are in- 
formed that Max Maretzek has become the lessee of the 
newly erected Academy of Music, for the coming year, 
ata rent of thirty thousand dollars. Mr. Maretzek is at 
present in Vienna, and the arrangement in question has 
been consummated here by several of his triends, who 
finally completed and sent the contract to him by the 
steamer of the 6th inst. By one of the clauses of thé 
contract, the owners of the Academy stipulate for a re- 
duction of the rent in the event of Mr. Maretzek being at 
unusual expense to procure some of the great operatic 
celebrities of Europe, or in case of his obtaining new 
operas of distinguished composers, never yet brought out 
in Europe. He is after Mdile. Wagner or Cruvelli. 

The edifice of the Academy of Music is rapidly going 
on to completion. It is expected that it will be finished 
by the 1st of August, and opened the first of September. 
Its acoustic merits have already been tested and found 
to be of the first order. The building will be the largest 
place of public entertainment in the city, and is expected 
to accommodate 4,000 persons. The lease was offered 
to Mr. Hackett, who declined it on account of the exor- 
bitant price, and extraordinary privileges demanded by 
the lessors. In addition to the annual rent ($30,000) they 
required, for every respective share (some 250 in all), the 
free privilege of an admission with a seat secured, and 
the right also to dispose of and to transfer such privileges. 
Mr. Hackett still holds and intends to carry out in our 
northern capitals his contract with Grisi and Mario, who 
are bound to him to arrive here in August. Mr. H. is 
negociating in Paris and London for an eminent contralto, 
basso, and baritone, through a competent agent there.— 
N. Y. Mirror. 

















Avouertisements. 

Signor AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
(FROM NAPLES,) 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Residence, Winthrop House, Boston. 
May 13 tf 





Germania Serenade Band. 
r SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 


by applying to 
H. E, TELTOW, Agent. 
iil4 tf 80 Fayette Street. 





GRAND CONCERT. 


N LLE. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE’S Grand Concert will 

take place on TUESDAY EVENING, May 16, at Messrs. 
CHICKERING’s SALOON, Masonic TEMPLE, on which occasion she 
will be assisted by the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, 
and Mr. Aaguate Bendelari, (from Naples,) his first 
appearance in Boston. 





PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. Quartette No. 1, in F, op. 18,........ceseeseees Bee 
Allegro con brio.—Adagio Affettuoso, 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
2. Canto Popolare Toscano, “ Speranza del mio core,’ 
Mr. Aveusto BENDELARI. Gordigiani. 
8. Grand Quatuor, in B minor, op. 8,........... Mendelssohn. 
(Piano-forte, Violin, Viola and Violoncello.) 
Allegro Agitato.—Andante.—Scherzo Presto.—Finale, 
Allegro Vivace. . 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA Morte, Mr. Avaust Fries, Mr. Gus- 
TAv Kress and Mr. Wutr Fries. 


Part II. 
4. Clarinette Quintette, op. 47,.........ceeesceeeeeees Weber. 
Adagio. — Kondo Allegro Finale. 


MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
5. Grand Sonata, in F minor, No. 1, op. 2,......... Beethoven. 
Allegro —Adagio.—Minuetto Allegretto and Trio.—Prestissimo. 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA Morte. 


6. Ave Maria, arranged for Quintette,............+. Schubert. 
MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. 
7. Grand Fantasia, on Robert toi que j’aime,........ Prudent. + 


(From the opera Robert le Diable.) 
Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA Morrs. 
8. Romanza: L’amant qui vous implore,”..........++ Grisar. 
Mr. Avausto BENDALARI. 





(>The Concert will commence at 8 o’clock. 
(Single Tickets to be had at all the principal Music Stores, 
and at the door on the Evening of the Concert. 











rand Instrumental Concert, 


DODWORTH’S CELEBRATED BAND, 
OF NEW YORK, 
WILL TAKE PLACE 
AT THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 
On Tuesday Evening, May 23, 1854. 


‘ (G>Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the usual places and at the 
joor. 








Baker's New Music Book. 


WE HAVE IN PRESS, 
And shall publish about the 10th of May, 
A NEW JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 
By Prof. B. F. BAKER, 


ENTITLED 


BAKER’S SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


It will be a work of over 200 pages, mostly NEW AND 
BEAUTIFUL SONGS, adapted to the School Room, and for 
social and public gatherings. From what we know of the time 
taken, and the great care used in preparing this new music 
book, we doubt not it will rank among the best which have been 
offered to the musical public. In addition to its beautiful 
Poetry and Music, it will contain a System of Elementary 
Instruction, simple, clear, concise and yet full, and so admir- 
ably adapted to the youthful mind as to insure a rapid ad- 
vancement in this charming science. 

Teachers of Music in Academies, Public and Private Schools, 
&c., are most respectfully requested to send for copies of this 
work for examination. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO,, 
Publishers, Boston. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Apr 29 3t CLEVELAND, Oato. 





CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 
GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPIE, 
TREMONT STREET, 


Apr 29 BOSTON. tf 





A SOPRANO WANTED. 


R a church in Savannah, Ga. A good soprano singer, 

ee one who - a! good a agg teacher, would receive 
a r salary an 8. le ‘or further particulars en- 

quire at this office. March 11 8m. ( | 
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GREAT BOOK IN PRESS. 


MOORE'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC: 


COMPILED BY JOHN W. MOORE, 


With the assistance of other distinguished men in the musical 
world. The intention of the author is to make a most com- 
plete and thorough work of the above, which will be a desid- 
eratum in the world of music. It will be published in one 
elegant Royal Octavo volume of about 900 pages, double col- 
umons, and will contain a complete 


Dictionary of Musical Terms, 
A HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF MUSIC, 
from the earliest time to the present, a 
Treatise on Harmony and Thorough Bass, 


a description of all known Musicat Instruments, with the 
names of the most distinguished makers, #nd a complete Musi- 
cal Biography of over three thousand of the most distinguished 
Composers and Musicians who have ever lived. Mr. Moore has 
spent several years in compiling this valuable work. It is now 
going through the press as rapidly as will comport with 
accuracy. 

P. 8.—The above splendid work, which will prove invaluable 
to every professional musician, and to every amateur, will be 
ready this spring; we hope in the month of March. It has 
been delayed on account of the immense labor bestowed upon 
it, and the difficulty of stereotyping a work so full of examples. 
The delay, however, will enhance the value of the work. 

e price, bound in cloth, will be #4 00. 
The price, bound in half calf, will be. ...4 50. 
JOHN P. JEWETT, & Co., 
Publishers, 17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston ; 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland. 

Will be for sale by all the book and music dealers in the 

country. 2m Feb. 11. 


John Bunyan Still Lives! 
THE QREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 89 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS Of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 


JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
TON. His roome are at the Am. 8.8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill, 
where he keeps the Engraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 
Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 











PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A. SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


8 now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be addressed at the music stores of Oliver Ditson 
or Nathan Richardson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn 8. Dwicut, Esq., 
— & Co., OLiver Dirson, NATHAN RicHARDSON. 
Oct. 8. 


N. D. COTTON, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
English, French, and American Stationery, 


DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and pane. 
tf 





GEORGE J. WEBB & CO0'S 
PiIANO-FORTE WAREROOMS: 


Chambers, No. 3 Winter Street, Boston. 


T this Establishment may be found an elegant and exten- 
sive assortinent of 
PIANO-FORTES, 
at all prices, warranted equal to any in the American market, 
in the essential roperties of Tone, Touch, Power, Durability, 
Style, and Finish. None others will be kept. 
Also, an assortment of 


MELODEONS AND GUITARS. 


Mr. Webb's oy fem in the profession of Music, ena- 
bles us to assure those persons residing at a distance, who may 
find it inconvenient to visit Boston for the purpose of selecting 
an instrument, that they, shall be as weil served by letter 
(naming the price of the instrument desired,) as by personal 
examination; and those who may favor us with their orders, 
ean implicitly rely upon the exercise of Mr. Webb’s best judg- 
ment in their favor. Any instrument ordered can be ex- 
changed if it does not suit. 
IO" SOLD AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


.... AGENTS POR.... 
Lighte, Newton & Bradbury's Pianos, New York. 
Hallet, Davis & Co.'s do. Boston. 
Goodman & Baldwin's Melodeons. 
) ORS 
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==: Edvard L. Balch, 


BAKER’S 
MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 


FOR THE 
PIANO-FORTE: 


A Thorough and Progressive Course of Study, imparting 
a Complete and Sy ic Knowledge of 


MODERN PIANO-FORTE PLAYING, 
on all the 








Illustrated with numerous Examples and Exerci 
various Fingerings adopted by the most 


Eminent Pianists of the Modern School, 
Interspersed with Morceaux from 
Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini, Bellini, Herz, &c. 
Also, Rules for the 
FORMATION OF THE HAND, 
With Selections from 
MENDELSSOHN, DOHLER, THALBERG, &c. 


BY THOMAS BAKER. 


The style of Piano-forte Music being, within the last few 
years, so entirely changed, and a New School established, it is 
necessary to pursue a different course of Instruction so as 
gradually to develope to the Student the beauties, and pecu- 
liarities of Tak Mopern Scnoot. Many good players are una- 
ble to execute MopERN P1ANo-PORTE Music, from not having 
undergone the proper course of Instruction to simplify and 
explain what appears to them impossible of execution. I 
have compiled a Mopern PIANO-PORTE TuTOR, with a view to 
facilitate the labors of the Student in this branch of Art, and 
formed a plan of Instruction, which, I trust, will be found 
acceptable and useful. 

To attain proficiency on the Piano-forte, it is necessary to 
commence learning it at an early age. How essential, there- 
fore, that the course of Instruction to be imparted should be 
so arranged aud divided as to prevent the young beginner from 
learning as a Parrot, or being confused and alarmed with the 
numerous difficulties to be unravelled. 

The first Rudiments of Music, I conceive, should be explained 
ina clear and simple manner, avoiding all that is not absolutely 
necessary. It is an erroneous idea, conceived by many, that 
indifferent Instruction may be employed to develope the Ele- 
mentary principles of Music to young Pupils, and that a good 
Master is only requisite when the Student is more advanced ; 
under this impression, many a child gifted with brilliant 
talents, has disappointed the expectations of its friends, and 
bad habits have been engendered, which subsequent tuition 
has seldom been able to correct. 

However simply laid down instructions may be, the aid and 
care of a competent Master is essential to commence and direct 
the Studies of the Pupil, under whose guidance, what other- 
wise would have appeared a task, will become a pleasure, and 
be attended with the best results. 

The Pupil, by practising the Lessons and exercises introduced 
throughout this Work, will find as he progresses, how soon he 
will be enabled to conquer the difficulties which abound in 
Mopern PiANno-FortTR Music, especially in the Works of Thal- 
berg, and other great Pianists. 

By a careful and diligent study of the Examples I have laid 
down, I am sanguine to believe that the Student may arrive at 
a thorough knowledge and rapid acquirement of this delightful 
branch of Art; and should my little work stimulate the youth- 
ful aspirant through his career, and render his labors more 
facile and interesting, the pleasure I have experienced in its 
compilation will be fully realized. 


Published by OLIVER DITSON, Boston: 
J. E. Gourp, Philadelphia: D. A. Truax, Cincinnati: Berry 
& Gorpon, New York. 


IORB PRINTING, 
In all its various branches, 
NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED, 
BY EDWARD L. BALCH, 
®@ffice Journal of fMusic, No. 21 School St. 


The MEDAL AND DIPLOMA awarded him by the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanic Association for superior workmanship, 
may be seen at his office. 


(>> MUSIC prepared for Stereotyping. 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &c. &c. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iiT tf 
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Aetter-Press, Flusic and Job Printing-Ofice, 








JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn’s Oratorio of ELIJAH. 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel’s Oratorio of the MESSIAH. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Soutmarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG BOOK, by Gro. W. Pratr. 


George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


nov 5 13 Tremont Street. 





MARTIN’S GUITARS. 
HE subscribers are sole agents for this city, for the sale of 
those justly celebrated Guitars. Prices from $30 to 
Every instrument is warranted to stand this climate. 
GEO. P. REED & CO., 13 Tremont Street. 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


— MANUFACTURER isin ion of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purch t 





8 and 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, Washington St., ne, 
t 





Apr. 10. 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner of Washington 
and Summer Streets. 

References. 

Messrs. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewett, Geo. PUNCHARD, Boston. 


Messrs. Georce PgasopYy, B. H. Sitspee, Salem. 
Jan. 21. 3m. 








CARL HAUSE, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


FFERS his services as an Instructor in the higher branches 
of Piano playing. Mr H. may be addressed at the music 
stores of NATHAN RICHARDSON, 28) Washington St. or G. P. 
Regp & Co. 17 Tremont Row. 
REFERENCES :—Mrs. ©. W. Loring, 33 Mt. Vernon St. 
Miss K. E. Prince, Salem. 
Miss Nichols, 20 South St. 
Miss May, 5 Franklin Place. Feb. 18. 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 
FREDERIC RUDOLPH 
ESPECTFULLY announces his intention to remain in Bos- 
ton and give instructions in the art of Singing. 
Orders may be addressed to him at his residence (United 
States Hotel), or at the music store of Mr. Wade or Mr. Rich- 
ardson. 3m Feb. 11. 


Mile. GABRIELLE DE LA MOTTE 


GIVES 
INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO, 
AND MAY BE ADDRESSED AT 

55 HANCOCK STREET. 





Feb.4 3m 





OTTO DRESEL 


Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Winturop House. Terms :—$50 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
twoa — ; #80 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 

Nov. 12, 





J. B. WHEATON, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Apply at the Music Stores of Nathan Richardson, or Theo. 
. Barker. 3 mos, Dec 3. 





MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


i) R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 38m 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 8m 
A. W. FRENZEL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 








‘No. 6 Acorn St., (between Chestnut and Mt. Vernon Sts.) 


Apr8 BOSTON. 
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